washes, sprays, nose drops, cough drops, and cough medi-
cines are advertised to "cure" the irritation of the nose
and throat. If you read the directions carefully, you often
find that these "remedies" are to be taken in water and
that you should drink fruit juices and rest in bed. These
simple, sensible health rules often cure the cold without
your having to buy and take any medicines.
Your own doctor may advise you to use certain sprays
or nose drops, but you should not buy them just because
you see them advertised. Some do little good; some are
harmful. (See page 117 for a discussion of sprays and
nose drops.) A gargle made by putting a half teaspoon-
ful of salt and a quarter teaspoonful of baking soda in a
glass of hot water may make your throat feel better.
Some medicines that at first seem to be "miracle medi-
cines" later prove to be disappointing. For example,
anti-histamines* were at first thought to be a cure for
colds. But careful studies have shown that they are of
little use in preventing or curing a cold.
10. Use clean, dry handkerchiefs and take care of cold
sores. One of the unpleasant things about having a cold
is that the skin and mucous membrane around your run-
ning nose become sore. In cold weather they are likely
to chap. To prevent soreness and chapping, blot your
nose and upper lip dry each time you use your hand-
kerchief. A wet handkerchief spreads bacteria and will
not dry the skin. Either use plenty of fresh, dry cloth
handkerchiefs or use paper ones that can be thrown away.
Cold cream or petrolatum (vaseline) protects your skin
and helps the sore places to heal. Use it before you go
outdoors and before you go to bed.
Cold sores, or fever blisters, often follow infections of
the nose or throat. Usually you notice first a sudden
burning sensation on the lip or at the corner of your